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For MONDAY, January 6, 1812. 





To rue Epiror. 
Sir, 


blige following interesting excursion was made into the ca- 
tacombs at Rome, about the end of the year 1805; it hav- 
ing recently come under my notice, and probably may not un- 
der some of your antiquarian readers, I have extracted it more 
particularly for their perusal ; if you think it will be interest- 
lng, and will insert it, you will oblige your obedient servant, 


TY POGRAPHICUS. 





DESCRIPTION of the CATACOMBS at ROME. 


“ MY guide,” says the author, “ who proceeded me, car- 
ried the spade, the pick-axe, and a lighted torch. I followed 
him, holding in one hand a basket, which contained the wax 
tapers, the oil, the matches, the lamps, the little torches, the 
thermometer, the alkali, besides a steel, which we judged ne- 
cessary ; in the other hand a large lighted torch. My guide 
told me of a traveller who was lost in the catacombs, and never 
appeared again, but L said I had no apprehensions of the same 
fate ; that | was impressed with a presentiment of a successful 
issue of our journey, that we would be prudent, and retire at 
the first dangerous obstacle, but that, till then, we ought to pro- 
ceed with courage. The fate of this unfortunate traveller 
causcd some involuntary inquietude at the moment we pierced 
the briars and thorns which opposed our passage. The first 
alley which we found was almost three toises below the level 
Voi. 52, A of 
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of the ground. The descent was gradual ; we were surrounded 
willl bothing-but-pussolane, above our heads, oi our sides, 
and under our feet. The alleys were from three to four feet 
wide. I saw in a second alley some tombs which had been al- 
ready visited, and the traces ®f other strangers who had al- 
ready preceded us, but who did not appear to have advanced 
fur, nor descended by the same opening. We felt our courage 
increase ; with our inmdy and iwstrauweuts we cleared 4 way 
which was thlf indtércéeptéd by a’ quontity 6f puzzdlehe’ which 
had fallen from the roof, and we found, as we went, a long suce 


ng 


cession of tombs. IL was anxious tosee some specimens ol the 
dtferent skeletons. ‘The brick witch closed the frst tomb 
was half detaclted, 





md left an opening in the excavation which 
was sufhcient to discern a ske leton, which was w« i] prese! ved, 
and appeared frob¥ its side th’ Be that of a attin. A consecrated 
vase, fur the purpose of receiving perfumes, was placed at the 
extremity, near the feet. 

“Phe compuss anionniced Mit we were approwchine the 
bed of the Tiber, as we followed t! airectvion of Corne- 
lian way. We had proceeded for 
without stopping to examine a quant * tombs, the mouths 
of which were unclosed. We had not yet found any ‘passage 
which corresponded with that we pursued, and we could not 
fail of finding our way batek, wliile there was but one path that 
we could take. What we had most to dread was the falling 
down of the earth, which it is immpossible to avoid. We judged 
it pradent to stop, and to'set one of the lamps, which we had 
brought in the place where we Were, as our torches might be 
extingnished by au accident, and it would have been dangerous 
to have been left without a lrgitt im these long avenucs. We 
prosecated our journey with increased security, carrymge with 
us our basket and instruments: at wwe distance the road 
opened into » cabiculem oF chaiiber. This chamber bad to 
pictures, end was not fitted to reveive any but in one part. 
Here the road branched into different directions. We lighted 
a long wax candle at the commencement of the passage which 
we determined to take. Farther the read branebes different 


‘ 
} 
‘ 


than half an hour 





ways; we therefore placed alaaip so that it aight be opposite 


to the wax light which preceded it, and the wey in which we 
were going, [t appeared to me that the turns we took brought 
us near the Tiber, and that othevs afterwards assumed a diffe- 
rent direction. My guide told me alter going a little way far- 
ther, that we were ina track whieh had never been explored. 
Phe tombs were all untouched; some of the ti ’ 
they had been closed had been detached only because the ces 
ment with which they bad been closed, was pulverized, or al- 
most dissolved. We did not find un er our feet auy puzzo- 


lune marked by the feet of travellers who had preceded 
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us.io thése subterraneaus pbades.. My .guide wishsd to try 
whether some of the tombs did ngt.caniaia mephatic air. «Al- 
ter entirely detachin the very brick which stopped up the en- 
trance of one of these tombs, he introduced a tighted toreh 


whica “ e held.in his hand, butabe light .experieyced no alte- 


rat The body included in this tomb was covered all over 
iis sinh ives ;, aud whew the light.of the-torch qwas -thraqw~ 
upon it, it bie syed amost JQteresking appearan¢e. The light 
which we held, and which waved with the slizbtest agitation of 
the band, SeeIne d to comp guy igale em@Ation to Abis IManimate 
Corpse 5 ay d it reflected our fea tces a thousand times.in ihe pat 
the sicudl w: hich was best preses RE: 
Che stalactites, which ave.pl a dazzling white, pre common 
at every stép, auc are said to give the bones which.they coyer 
the solidity of stone. Ip the skeletons we. liad examiged. the 
tecth alone had undergope nochange. We did not find apy 
hair remaigwag en theskulls we saw. My guide.placed one 
baud behind the skull of one of the skeletaas, and.jis other at 
the extremity of the feet, and endeaxonred to lift the whole at 
ence ; byt tne bopes ana woment dissoived iuto a. white dust, 
aud nothing remained but the substence ef the seeih, This 
sudden tvansitiou from a distinet form to a coniused heap of 
Cust, was anyadly striking ! 

‘The auiugs pi duces some inscriptions which haye been 
found ia the eatacor ubs 5 but none af any particular interest. 
Some companies of rabbeys fyrmerly resortedto the catacombs 
af St. A Hues. T yey used. to commil their depradations on the 
H aun inlan yy AX? pelipee the Ponte Molle, aud returp to share 
Lieu spoils ib these places of glarkyess. ‘Tbe ,band.of robbers 
which gave ippst inquieinde’to the goverajnent was orgnanized 
bya a i 3€ Sailor, Who was their, bead .for more than five 
years. This handitti was composed of, twelve robbers, | includ- 
lug the chief. Wi hen auy new member was received jnto the 
iraternity be was marked on the upper part of the arm with ja 
hot iron, represeating a mouth pierced with twostillertos cross- 
ways, WiLL these words written round it, “ a sangue salo esee,” 
The elief told tae that this was intended to signify, that if 
they were cver apprehcaced, they were rather to endure a thou- 
sand tortures, than discover then UCCOUIPLICEs 5 and that the 


Gj 


’ 








truih Was never to cscape from their lips. They sometimes re- 


mained inpre than a foitnight in this subterraneous abode. 
They did not always enter, by the same opening ; and they hail 
disposed the sauc so, that on the slightest alarw, they could 
cut off all communication with the part where they w Bi con- 


cealed ; and in case of any de; speraic emergency they had s¢- 

Cc ured anin Aha. 5 ret ul, with provisions tor several mNonivas. 

' } . 1 hese ep 

Thuis banditti was afterwards dissolyed by some cisseniiaus 
\ “~ a, ' 
‘ho alnuleg 
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among themselves, since which all access to the catacombs 
has been stopped by order of the police. 





Description of the Island of Java. 


HE island of Java is situated between 6 and'9 degrees of 
south latitude, and extends from 120 to 131 deg. east lon- 
gitude, from Teneriffe. ‘The arm of the sea, which runs be- 
tween Java and Sumatra, is known by the appellation of the 
Straits of Sunda. The leagth of this channel, on the Suma- 
tra side, is about 15 German miles, and that of Java to Bantam 
point full 20 The Dutch East India company claimed an ab- 
solute sovereignty over the straits of Sunda, which, ‘in the ze- 
nith of their power, was acknowledged by other states, Tlie 
road of Batavia is esteemed one of the best in the world, the 
anchorage being excellent. Vesscls, when once broug!t to an 
anchor, are in perfect safety, and there’ is sufficient room for 
the united navy of Europe to ride at anchor in perfect safety. 
Although the road is open from the N.W.to E.N.E. ships lie 
as secure and quiet, as if Jand-locked, on account of the nu- 
merous islands which break the force of the waves. Within 
the islands, the current is so gentle, that ships are never obliged 
to moor head and stern. There are no large rivers in Java na- 
vigable by vessels of even a moderate burden, but many small 
ones, Their mouths are, for the most part, closed up with 
sand or mud banks, which render the entrance difficult for the 
smallest vessels. The chief produce of the island is pepper, 
of which the kingdom of Bantam yielded annually to the Dutch 
East India company six millions of pounds. It is esteemed 
second in quality to that grown on the coast of Malabar; but 
the price at which the king of Bantam is compelled to sell it 
does not exceed twopence halfpenny (English) perlb. The 
white pepper is only black pepper laid in lime, which occasions 
the black skin to peel off. Rice is the second produce of Java, 
which has been called the granary of the east, in consequence 
of its immense produce of this species of grain. In 1767 Java 
furnished 14,000 tons of rice for Ceylon, Banda, and other set- 
tlements. 

Sugar is also cultivated toa great extent, In 1768 the pro- 
vince of Jacatra alone furnished more than 8000 hogsheads, 
of 15 ewt. each. The next production of Java is coffee, which 
was only introduced in the year 1722. In 1768 Jacatra fur- 
nished to the company 20,000 bags, of 2 ewt. each. The 
price paid by the company‘is 14s, 6d. per ewt, Cotton yarn 
Is an important object of trade in Java. It is spun from the 
cotton produced in the island, and which grows in great abun- 
dance. Salt and indigo are native productions of Java. 
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The north-east coast of the island abounds in heavy timber 
suitable for ship-building. ‘The abundance of fruits of various 
desc ript tions 1s astonishing. Oranges, lemons, shaddocks, pine- 
apples, cocoa-nuts, and many ot her rs ankaowe i in Europe, even 
by name, Aourish lnxuri: intly This island has invariably been 
deemed of the first importance to Holland, which derived from 
its possession some of the most valuable artioles of her coin- 
inerce. Cock-fighting is the favourite diversion of the Java- 
nese, who pay a tax to the com ipany for keeping those birds. 
The Mi thometan religion prevails throughout the island. There 
are a plenty of horses, but of a diminutive size, and buffaloes 

re invariably used for every purpose of agriculture, 


ua. 





On the Advantages and Disadvantages of Great Cities. 


HE French journals have lately resumed their reflections 

on some of the pecular modes of life, to which great 
cities alone give scope, if they may not rather be said to give 
occasion. . Though Paris is in itself a gay city, and in perpe “tual 
comntotion, yet the fluctuations which pervade the mass of its 
population, are neither so extensive nor su vapid as those of 
London. The system of society, thongh far-enough from 
uniform, is less agitated by violent ups and downs than that 
ot London. The liberty of our country admits a sort of 
uncontrollability, which assumes appearances altogether un- 
accountable, and at length forms habits reducible neither to 
genera nor species, ‘The evenis of .a metropolis, could they 
be collected with accuracy, would be found equally wonderful 
and amusing. 

Some years ago, the boulevard St. Martin, in Paris, was the 
station of a charlatan; who passed his lite in shewing a white 
mouse, shat up ina cage: this mouse was to him equal toa 
goose which laid golden eces. 

Every day may be seen, a man who draws about in a small 
car, an unhappy biteb, which nature has upkindly deprived ot 
its two fore-feet; this man relates the history of his bitch to 
every by-stauder who will listen to his tale; and usaally he 
raises sufficient interest in his auditors to produce him a piece 
of money. 

In the public gardens is seen a little old man, who, carrying 
asmall green parrogu ely which he has taught to pronounce a 


4 
few insienificant words, s before the groupes he meets, and 
displays al! the taleuts of mh moclf and Ins bird: he rarely fails 
of obtaiaing a supper for both master and scholar. j 
‘To these may be ed the ight-ot-lasd inen, who daily 
stand on the quais of Ports to shew their skill; the tumble: 
the dancers, aid other jeng/eurs in great numbers: the dealers 
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in dogs apd ather favpurites, who know well by what meags to 
gonvert an eld dog inio a young puppy ; the seligrs of canagy- 
bacds; the Jenders of umbielias, Xc. Ke. 

Li ever the proverb weze applicable, “ one half of the 
world does not know bow the other hall dives,” it myst be in 
geent cities; aud among these we distinguish London and 
Paris... Only those who have closely watched she manners of 
the world, or have filled stations of office, or usagistracy, can 
wonecive of the extraordinary modes of dive te which necessity 
hus prompted the iugeuious of this metropolis. Mr. C Igu- 
houv’s peblication exposed some: a much greaser number re- 
mains unweutioned, 

We believe the English deggars are a richer tribe than the 
Parisian. We remember to have heard a story of one of the 
prolession who satin Moosfelds, to whom a merchant, ta his 
way to the Exchange, daily gave a penvy ;—at leugth, the 
henelactor ceased bis donation; and was .abserved to teak 
maxious--dejected—melancholy :—his appearance in short 
mauilested that all was not right —The beggar watched him 
closely ; and afjer proper evidence, he took an gpportuuity of 
addsessiog him.—‘ Sir,” said he, “ you were accystome| 
formerly to drop me a penny as you went by: then you looke:! 
lively and cheerful:--new you give me vothing, and logk 
embarrassed. I beg you to accept the loan of this five hua- 
dred povads;—which 1 bope will be of use to you :—jf 
another five hundred will be still further useful, I bave it gt 
your service.” The merchant's affairs wore re-established by 
the lean; though nobody kuew haw. We have this anecdote 
from good authority. 

When a friend of ours was a school-boy in the city, he 
received unquestionable information, that the shoe-black, who 
attended the scholars, had two thousand pounds stock in ihe 
bank. He has himself seen six or eight journeymen, or 
yourneywomnen, daily at work in bis cellar, at the same time. 

" A milkman, who used formerly to inhabit a cellar ia Holborn, 

accumulated money cuougi to purchase a landed estate: an 

the income of which he now lives, as “ 

Oxfordsnire. 

We have heard, and helieve it is true, that one of the fruit 
women who sits in the open air in’ Excbeage Alley, retarned 


” : 
a squire, a=, 


the profits of her trade, uader the income tax, at—tliree 
thous nd per aun. 

A fish woman of Billingsgate, certainly gave her daughtet 
ten thousand pounds to her fortune. 

As to persons rising from nothing, to affluence, many suc! 
instances are well kuown. London has had aldermen who 
beean the world with a shilling ;—witha half crown ;—with a 
single guince ;—lord wayors who have beea waiters at taverns ; 
aud 
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and others in circ umstances the most distant remove ftom ex- 
péctability that they should be called to city honours, or any 
other. ft is Well known, thet some of late, have done them- 
selves still greater honour by acknow ledgit ng with gratitade 
the difference between their eatly and their "latter days. 

The potatée house, beyond Stratford io Esséx, stands a 
reinarkable example of perseveranee and good fortune. Mr. 
G. came there a poor boy, att diag on aentt; be has carried 
the cultivation of the root to air éxtént before unknown ; he 
has the satisfaction of looking foil ’ handsome mansion on 
hundreds of acres his property ; and he sees other mansions, 
potatoe houses like his own, rising up'for his family, around 
him. 

Perhaps on enquiry it might be found that most of our great 
aid beneficial improvements were suggested or condacted by 
persons under the pressure of necessity ; it is well known that 
Captain Savery to whom we owe the steam engine, wis not in 
prosperous circumstances, when he took the hint from the 
niarquis ‘of Worcester, and his own tea-kettle: and Sir R. 
\rkwiight, whose cotton mills have proved a national sapport, 
was nothing less than rich by his previous profession of a 
barl cr. 

Bui—to restrict ourselves to the metropolis, we might desire 
our readers to bestow a few moments reftection on that sin- 
gular people the Jews: by what means do they contrive to 
continue their existence? What can be the amount of their 
dealings, and where, except in a great city, could that amount 
be realized?) These live by trafic. ‘The great number of Irish 
who come over, live by labour, The Scotch are more steady, 
and take more permanent root. 

wi here, except in a great city, conld a foreigner (a Swiss) 
contrive to levy contributions on the overcharges of honest 
hackney coachmen to the clear profit of eighty pounds per 
aminuin ? Where, except ina great city, coui? the number of 
.ckney coaches the mselves, with their ostlers, water-men, and 

tteadants find employment?) Where, exceptin a great 
city, could the sweepings of the streets and of the markets, 
become property so vi lu: ib le, that what formerly the scavenger 
was hired at the expence of two thousand seed io take 
away, He now pays two thousand pounds for leave to obtain. 
uxcept ina great city, where could a fall of snow cost eleven 
‘red pounds to remove it; a me except ina great city, 
re could tt be worth while for rival dustmen to proceed to 
ws in support of their richtto the very refuse, the dust and 
ashes of the habitations? Now all these people, with thou 
sands of others, depend entirely en the magnitude -of the 
couected body of population, which inhabits a great city: 
among the lowest of these im: r 
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the most obscure, which have acquired property, which have 
extensive concerns, and which can retire, were they so inclined, 
to indolence and enjoyment. We conceive that in point of 
number, the modes of obtaining a Jiving by labour in London, 
greatly exceed those practicable at Paiis. The extent of Lon- 
don and the habits of its population support this conjecture. 

Asa conmerei | city, Londoa undoubtedly presents a greater 
number of wonderful instances of scquired wealth than Paris ; 
as it also does of ihe reverse,—sudden transitions from dis- 
tinguished wealth to extreme poverty. A great nunber, siso, 
of persons who find resources to those labours, which a great 
city only can support. Porters, whose ready arias aud 
Herculean bodies stand ready for service, whether by speed or 
strength. Petty dealers, whose capital scarcely exceeds a few 
shillings, yet who live by the instant return of their advances. 
Brokers of a thousaud different descriptions, who barter and 
chaffer to considerable amount, while scarcely any money, as 
balance, passes beiween them. Adventurers who remind 
passing idlers of their wants, or of their no-wants; who catch 
the eye or the ear, and persuade with more skill than professed 
advocu'es. These obtain an Aonest living : it must be acknow- 
Jedged to the disgrace of this great city, that no small number 
ot its inhabitants are constantly on the watch to take advantage 
of ignorance or weakness; of remitted vigilance, or incon- 
siderate confidence. The number that lives by absolute vice 
is greater than would be believed, should we state it; the ex- 
cess to which vice Is carried equally exceeds belief. Hegartis 
has hiated in his History of the L'le Apprentice, at a murdered 
body ibrust down a trap door ;-there are yet houses, at which 
the terrific bring the blood bow!!” may be heacd floating 
vlong thew walls. The number of yearly deaths in houses ot 
ill fawne would offright the public, were it reported. ‘These 
hints will have their effect on the thoughtless and inexpericn- 
ced. Whiie we would commend honest indusiry with all power, 
and hold out every cheering encouragement to excite its exer 
tions; we would caution with incessant solicitade against the 
extrunce of the purheusof levity, folly, guilt, shame, ignominy, 
ebduracy and impenitence ; tor, be it remembered, not only 
that the number of these ia a great city far exceeds all that is 
possible elsewhere, but, also, that the delusive aspects under 
which they are presented to the credulous, are so various and 
so fascinating, that even those who are hackneyed in the ways 
of great cities can ensure their safety only by preserving a 
distance, which, to the unintormed, scems unnecessary aud 
over anxious. 
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Character of the late John Billingsley, Esq. 


Contained in a Speech delivered by Benjamin Hobhouse, Esq. President 
of the Bath and West of England Society, at their Annual Meeting, 
December 17, 181}. ra 


HE moment is arrived, gentlemen, when we are called 
upon to exercise a sad and painful office: we are seeking 
to obtain a good resemblance of our late much-lamented vice- 
president, Mr. Billingsley ; and we are now to determine whe-. 
ther a bust or portrait will best answer the melancholy, but, at 
the same time, in some degree, consolatory purpose. At our 
last anniversary, we had the pleasure, the delight, I may say, 
of seeing this most estimable and amiable man amongst us ; 
but “ the eye which hath seen him shall see him no more.” 
Rare and extraordinary were his talents; nature had endowed 
him with a powerful and vigorous understanding, which it was 
his anxious and unremitting eudeavour to enrich with know- 
ledge. -1n the early part of life his attention was given to the 
woollen manufacture,’ but after a few years he determined to 
abandon that employment. Let me not be understood, gen- 
tlemen,:to undervalue the pursuit of the manufacturer, when 
I'state it as a matter of joy that Mr. Billingsley’s talents’ were 
finally diverted into another course. The occupation of ama- 
nufacturet is‘great, and important in society ; but at the period 
when Mr. Billingsley quitted that destination, a field of greater 
usefulness was open to him; a department more congenial to 
his taste invited his entrance. It is notorious, that the agricul- 
ture of this country, whether owing to our insular sitaation, or 
to the superior activity of our tradesmen and merchants over 
the tillers of the earth, or to any other cause or causes, had not 
advanced with the same rapidity as our manufactures and 
commerce. I[t might have been said of this kingdom, previ- 
ously to the estublishment of this society, which was founded 
in 1777, that the principles of agriculture were but little under- 
stood ; that the implements of husbandry were in a very rude 
condition ; and that the live stock of the farmer was far dis- 
tant indeed from that perfection which it has since attained. 
This was the degraded state of agriculture, at the period when 
Mr. Billingsley, aided by a few other congenial and public-spi- 
rited individuals, applied his powerful understanding to its im- 
provement; and the means which he adopted were well calcu- 
jated for the attainment of that most desirable end. 
_ Aware that the true system of philosophizing is founded on 
facts, he had recourse to experiments; and he conducted them 
with all that ease and attention, without which they cannot be 
productive of the smallest degree of utility. ‘With the result 
of one or two trials he was not contented ; he often, very af- 
Vol. 52. B ten, 
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ten, repeated the same experiment; and if the result were in- 
variably the saine, he then, and not. before, ventured to draw his. 
conclusion. His successful exertions we have all- witnessed ; 
and we all know how liberal be was in commuanicati og his knew- 
Jedige, and in how able and forcible a manner he conveyed it. 
L am persuaded, genltemen, you will all agree with ane, that 
the death of sucii a man is a great national misfortune... ‘The 
Numerous prize compositions of Mr, Billingsley, which throngh 
the volumes of our transactions have found their Way to the 
public eye; and his Agicultusal Survey of the County, of Se- 
merset, approved and printed by the Board of Agncahure, 
cannot but excite universal regret that this intellect has fos ever 
ceased to shine, and that from this abundant source of iafor- 

mation vo streain can loager flow. But sull the postion of af- 
fliction which falls upou this society, is the heaviest. We not 
only feel in common with the nation and the work, for the loss 
of one who might have continued to spread knowle dge tor the 
benehi of mankind; but having bad the advantage of deriv- 
ing wisdom from his lips, we have to lameot, that eeld is the 
tongue which gave life and animntion to our discussions. Hav- 
ing a mind stored with knowledge, in the application ef which 
he was peculiutly prompt and happy, no question could be 
brougin under consideration, upou which he had net power to 
enter, When points of intricacy have been started, bas he 
not, by the strength of his reasoning powers, stripped thea of 
all their difiic ultics ? His investi; gating mind was pever satished 
with taking one view ouly of a subject ; ; he examined it on all 
sides with acuieucss and penetration, and never ceased to sift 
ut, untilthe course fit to be pursued was rendered plain and easy. 
fu a word, the death of Mr. Billiugsley has inileted a severe 
and lasting wound in the bosom of this society, whose interesis 
were peculiarly dear to bis heat, and to the advancement of 
whose prosperity the great bent of his genius was principally 
directed, 

Llitherto, gentlemen, I have only adverted to the talents of 
Mr. Billingsley. ‘to detail his virtues would be impossible; 
and indeed it is uuaecessary, as they are so well known to you. 
Elis suling passion was the. love cf wankind. Ee could net 
hear a distressing fact, wihout shedding tears ; aad the suffer- 
ing which he bewailed, he always sought to relieve. This I, 
who, being distinguished by lis triendship, have a still further 
cause for sorrow, who admired, revered, and loved him, caa 
truly testify. Ln confirmation of my correctness, | appeal to 
the many around ine, who had tle honour of being inumatcly 


acyuaiated with hr. His desire to acta - the happiness of 


mankind was evinced in the whole course his live. ‘To heal 
diflerenees, and restore harmony, was the favourite pursuit of 
his mind. Judge, then, how his heart must haye beea rent by 
the 
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the dispates and litigation in which, towards the close of his 
life, he was unhappily involved. The immediate cause of his 
dissolution was, perhaps, that sensibility of mind which so 
strongly marked Pic character. I shall not enter into any of 
the particulars of those unfortunate differences, nor would it 
be fitting here to pronounce any opinion on the subject. Suf- 
fice it to say, that bad it pleased the Great Disposer of all 
Events to have spared his life for a few days only he would 
have seen that innocence of which he was proudly conscious, 
clearly established, and that integrity, which he valued more 
than life, firmly upheld by the unavimous award of the arbi- 
trators, to whom the final adjustment of the matters in litiga- 
tion was committed. But such was not the will of Heaven; 
and to the dispensations of providence, hawever unsearchable 
by us, it is the duty of man to submit with implicit resignation, 
from a conviction, that under the superintendance and con- 
troul of unerring wisdom and perfect benevolence, “ whatever 
is, is right. 

During the short time which I have painfully employed in 
paying this last tribute due to the memory of my departed 
triend, our late excellent vice-president, 1 have perceived that 
your emotions were in unison with mine ; and that you felt it 
impossible to suppress the throbs which agitaied your bosons. 
Such bursts of overwhelming sorrow are far more valuable tes- 
timonials of the merit of him, whom the Divine Being has 
thoucht fit to remove to another and to a better world, than 
‘the pomp and circumstance” of tuneral procession. His 
virtues areembalmed in your hearts; may the remembrance 
of them be manifest in your lives! 


THE COUNTESS OF BERKELEY. 


N address to the peers of the united kingdom has just 

been pnblished, by Mary, countess of Berkeley, in which 
she endeavours to rescue her character from. the odium which 
had been east on it in the course of the late proceedings on 
the snbjcet of the Berkely peerage. In doing this, however, 
she disclaims uny intention of questioning the judicial recti- 
tude of the decision of the house of lords, but regarding it as 
the result of the sound application of those rules, by which 
their lorcships are judicially bound to proceed.* “ [ should 
hope,” she oiserves, “ that [may be permitted to submit re- 
specttully to your consideration as individuals, the reasons 
Which induce ine to think that however such decision may af- 
fect the claim of her eldest son, it ought not to prejudice the 
moral character of those who came forward in support of it.” 
She professes to be aware that legal evidence is necessary to 
Be make 
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make out legal claims, “ but,” she adds, “ your lordships, as 
individuals in forming a private opinion, are free, nay, in can- 
dour are often bound to advert to circumstances which upon 
general principies may be wisely excluded from judicial consi- 
deration, and under the impression of such circumstances to 
alleviate, by your sympathy, the painful effect of your judge- 
ment. ‘To prove myself entitled to such sympathy, is the pur- 
pose of this address to your lordsliips, as the co-peers of a be- 
joved husband, whose fame it is iny duty to protect, and to 
prove that it was never tarnished by my conduct.” 

In referring to her general character, Lady Berkeley begs to 
avail herself of the “ testimony of one whose sentiments she 
feels not more hondurable to herself than to him”’—Admizal 
Berkeley. She then introduces the following letter, in which 
she observes, he expresses himself in terms of the most gratily- 
ing approbation of the object of his brother’s choice : 

“ Goodwood, December 7. 
“ My pear SIsTER, 

“ Your letter now informs me, for the first time, that I may 
call you by that name; and I can only repeat to you what I 
have always said to my brother, ihat whatever contributes most 
to his happiness, satisfaction, or honour, will always give me 
pleasure; but I must lament, very sincerely, that any reasons 
should have existed which could make it necessary to keep a 
secret from me, what all the world except myself believed ; and 
this incredulity of mine was rivetted by feeling myself, that no- 
thing which created either joy or sorrow, or that no sensations 
of interest or happiness, should have harboured in the breast 
of one brother, which ought not to have been shared by the 
other. But perhaps | may be mistaken, and it may be the feel- 
ings of a heart a Jittle tinctured with romantic notions; such 
as that heart is, however, I offer it to you, with the firmest as- 
surance that it shall beat with the aflection cf a brother to- 
wards you and your’s; and, I shall feel very much disappointed 
indeed in the opinion L have formed of your mind, if you do 
not accept it as warmly, as nobly, and as affectionately as | of- 
fer it. ; - ; we 

“ [ shall probably see you in London after Christmas, when 
I shall be able to say more than | can in a letter upon this sub- 
ject; in the mean time I beg you to think of me as your's, 
most sincerely and affectionately. 


« G. BERKELEY.” 


Her ladyship repeats what she had previously stated upon 
oath, that letters from Lord Berkeley to herself, did exist, which 
would Have proved an intercourse between them prior 1785. 
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These he had destroyed; but she has hopes that her letters to 
ate erkeley may yet be found, as his lordship had assured 
her that he had ‘preserved them, That he had “ previonsly 
to March, | 1796, repeatedly deciared that he was not married, 
aud that in order to procure the licence for his marriage in 
1796, he made oath to the same efiect, ” she admits, but en- 
deavours to account for this, by saying x that “ such having 
been his conduct for a series of years, Phe could not but be 
aware of the obloquy that might attach to bim from any de- 
c lar it tion that he might then make to the contrary.” 

he delay which occurred between the publication of the 
biiuiny aiid the completion of the marriage, she accounts for 
in the following manner: 

iler explanation of those ¢ ircumstances {n which Mr. Fen- 
dall was concerned, which were supposed to be inconsistent 
with her marriage with Lord B. in 1785, we shall also give in 
her own words. 

« | shall now apply myself to those circumstances of con- 
duct which ere sv pposed to be palpably inconsistent with a 
marriage having taken place in 1785. My Lords, as my con- 

duct towards Mr. Fendall ts supposed to be of that descrip- 
tion, | must request your lordships candi lly to avert to the 

nation in which, supposing me to have been married to Lofd 
B. | was unfortunately placed. It was his pleasure, and my 
engigement, that onr marriage should be kept secret; and, 


uncer the pressure of such obligation on my part, my de- 


and as 
the addresses of Mr. F endall, had I been asingle wom: te. could 
not hi ive been rejected without assigning to my family a cause, 
1 felt that | could not at once reject them, consistently with 
my appearance of being a single woman, without disclosing 
what L was in honour beund to conceal. | conducted myself, 
to the best of my judi: rement, aS a virtuous young woman 
would have done; and [| can most truly state, that [ was never 
in a room alone with Mr. Fendall, and that he never did for- 
vet himself so far as to attempt any liberty, still less to take 
liberties like those, which, from his evidence, night be inferred. 
Ile has, however, my lJords, limited the extent of even those 


liberties, by most solemnly declaring at your lordships’ bar, 


menuvour Was nece ssarily to be that of a single woiban; 


that n — criminal ever passed between me and himself. 
My Lords, | teel myseif almost humbied by adveriing to this 
testimony ; but | am obliged to do so, in order to place it in a 
right point of view, an‘ to state what [ know to be the fact. 

* Aly Lords, it is stated to be alinost incredible, that a mare 
riage so earnestly 2 sived, should have oo deterred for such 
alength of tien as from the 12th of December 1754, the last 
publicati n of the banns, to the 30:h Marel 1735. Your 
jordships will find, in Lord Berkeley’s deposition, how hi 
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lordship accounts for it; and, my Lords, most sincerely do I 
wish that the motive assigned by his lordship may have been 
the only one; but, my Lords, 1 must in candour confess, that 
Ihave sometimes suspected that it might be otherwise ac- 
counted for; and that if E bad been, by the publication of 
bauns, lulled into secunty, lL might have fallen an additional 
victim ta credulity.” 

The following, as the priace regent is in some mensure con- 
cerned in them, may uot be thought uninteresting, and the 
conduct of Lord Berkeley, when dying, will also claim some 
attention, 

“ But my Lords, amidst all the troubles which surround me, 
it is a source of great consolation to know, that Lord Berke- 
ley never did disown me to the prince regent; but, on the 
contrary, from the year 1792, when the late Lord Fite first 
mentioned to his royal higuness the subject of a private mar- 
riage having taken place between us; aud soon after, whea his 
royal highness mentioned it bimsclf to Lord Berkeley, he 
declared “ that 1 was not his mistress, bat his wife, and the 
worst-used woman in the world ;” and, from that time to the 
day of his death, he invariably spoke of me to his royal high- 
ness as his wife, 

“ Lord Berkeley never had the most distant idea of de- 
ceiving his royal highness; and whenever I, or any of my 
childrea, became the subjeet of conversation, his declarations 
were uniformly the same, and he never breathed but sentiments 
of regret for his former conduct, and expressions of love and 
esteem for his family. Llow have I, therefore, my Lords, to 
Jament, that the communication of declarations oilered by his 
royal highness during the late investigation, was not received ! 
How have lL to lament, that a weight of evidence, flowing from 
such a source, and pregnant with conviction, should not at 
least be contras:ed, upon your lordships’ miautes, with that of 
the noble marquis of Buckingham !—May I venture to add, 
that Ltbink, if your lordships had received it, and with it, had 
taken into your consideration my excunplary condeect from my 
earliest injuvcy, I should not only have been acquitted of 
crime, but my moral character could never have suflered one 
moment in your lordships’ estimation. I, nevertheless, my 
Lords, bow with humility to your decision, vot doubting but 
is founded upoa the strictest justice, and dictated by the purest 
wisdom. 

“ My gratitude to his royal highness can ouly end with my 
life: for, great and exalied as his bigh situation is, it is ex- 
ceeded by the qual ties of his mind. His benevolent fe elings 
towards me and my children, and his gracious friendship to- 
wards my busband, even to the last moments of his life, io 
duced me, atthe request of Lord Berkeley, and during his 
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ast illness, to write to his royal highness, which I did, as fol- 
ows :-*~ 
“ Sin—Theextreme anguish which [| am feeling at present, 
itmost unfits me for any thing; but your royal highness’s en- 
exampled kind friendship to my hus band myself, and family, 
as well as the great benevolence of your nature, leads me to 
hope you wil H not be an: ery at my expressing tlre unfeigned 
gxatitude which fills ny mind, for your roya tFhighness’s great 
goodness in your inquiries afive Lord Berkeley. Alas Sir! [ 
am sare, your royal highness will be shocked when ‘I tell you 
nothing but a miracle can save his life: indeed, I dare not hope: 
but at the same time, I have not the fortitude to bow my bead 
as T ought to the severe stroke. Lord Berkeley has something 
internaily wrong, the fever goes on, and he ts now reduced to 
the weak state of infancy; bat his mind is as acute as ever 
and the kindacss of his expressions to me ate ten times more 
cutting than [ can express ; I have never left him night or day, 
nor will I, while life remains. I need not tell your royal high- 
hess the severe affliction [ am labouring under: not only the 
father of my children, my frieud, my companion, is removing 
from me, but my concealed marriage hangs heavily upon me, 
My husband, (I trust your royal highness will forgive me, but 
my heart appears bursting) my beloved husband, knows FT am 
writing to you, and bids me say, he dies happy, becanse the 
prince, the heir-apparent of his country, witl befriend his 
children; and, as far as possible, by bis great example , do jus- 
tice to meand my beloved Dursley. I know T ought to support 
myself for the sake of ten children, but the c ruelly blasted 
prospects of early life press hard apon me, and at this time [ 
appear to forget every duty, but that of subseribirg myself, 
Your royal highuess’s most dutifal and affectionate servant, 


“ MARY BERKELEY. 


‘ This was answered by his royal highness, in a letter dated 
Pi Sth, 1810, written by his own hand, amd bieathing every 
sentiment whieb the most refined feclings of friends hip could 
susgest. The protection held out by tnis letier to me, aad my 
children, adainisteved comfort to the last moments of my 
husband ; and [ value it as a Most esti:inable pledge of the con- 
tinuance of his royal highwess’s good opinion of me, and as 
such shall ever easure it, snd prize it beyoud any thing which 
j possess. My. Lords, the seatiments it contains should be 
written in letters of goid, that fulure ages uN gin know how te 
estimaie the mind, and judge of the bencvolewce of that illus- 
trious personage who wrote it. 

* Subsequently also to the letter, and during the investiga- 
tion, his royal highness’s great an wiety to possess your lordshups 
of the important declarations Le was in pessessien of, and his 
6 con- 
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condescending goodness in commanding me to state to your 
lordships, that be would spare me the painful detail of my 
sister's former situation, which cup I| was obliged to drink to 
the dregs), by making the coinmupication himself, are circum- 
stances never to be obliterated from wy mind.” 

Her address concludes, expressing confidence in that pro- 
videuce which has hitherto supported her, and which. she feels 
assured will not now desert her; “ but,” she finally adds, 
** should life give way to the pressure of accumulated sorrows, 
the sympathy of the peerage will, I trust, be the inheritance of 
my children.” 





FASHIONS. FOR JANUARY. 
[from La Belle Assemblee.] 
PROMENADE COSTUME, 


N high dress of tartan plaid, made of sarsmet or Merino 

crape, trimmed round the bottow with white swansdown, 
aud two rows of the same down the frout, alternately relieved 
by a narrow sik cord iu loops, and buttons of a bright pakars 
colour, with a belt to correspond. A mauile of dark Clarence 
blue Merino cloth, made with half sleeves of sarsnet, lined 
with amber sarsnet, and trimmed with swansdown; Scottish 
cap of the seme, with a trimming of swansdown next the face, 
and a full puthug-of plaid ribband, to auswer the dress, above 
it. A plume of Clarence blue feathers tipped with amber, 
Gloves of York tan, and balf-boots of Clarence blue ki!, laced 
with nakara. 


EVENING COSTUME. 


A white or pearl-colour gossamer satin gown, with a demi- 
train; fancy apron of the same; the bottow of the gown and 
round the apron trimmed with a rich gold fringe of the Bran- 
denburgh kind. A cap in the Persiau form, of white satin, 
with oruaments of gold to correspond with the dress; two 
gold tassels depending over the left ear, and the saine side the 
head is adorned with a plume of white ostrieh feathers, and 
one light gold sprig. Small ear-rings of pearl, with a sclitaire 
necklace of the same: the sleeves very short, fastened ‘up tu 
front, with gold bution and loop: the belt the same colour as 
the gown, with a superb gold ornament in front. W iite and 
gold tun; kid gloves; and white satin [talian slippers fringed 
with gold. 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 


Few days ago, while a serjeant was drilling some recruits, 
i who were exceedingly awkward, the following Judicrous 
expression escaped iis lips: a person, says he with much 
waruith, had need have the patience of Job to bear ‘with ye, 
you are so plaguily stupid ; indeed his patience were nothing 
to mine, for he never had recruits to drill !! 





CRUELTY AND HYPOCRISY. 
[l'rom St. Botolph’s Priory.] 


fap hidden passions of this man’s soul were selfishness 

combined with inborn cruelty, avarice, and an inordinate 
thirst after that tyranny of domineering power and unmatch- 
able creatness. He was neither born to ‘inherit or formed to 
embellish ; in his heart he knew himself a hypocrite, and in- 
wardly felt the smart of his own debasement ; but he had too 
successfully studied the art of disstmulation and worldly policy 
in all its dark, polluted surnings, ever ready to betray Ahe real 
deformity of his treacherous aature; and therefore to become 
impiously great, he ceased to retain one single solitary remnant 
of humanity, though he could assume its semblance when bis 
interest and his outward deportment to the world made it ne- 
cessary. His pretended meekness was but the result of that ne- 
cessity, and his affected zeal for the practice of religious wor- 
ship made the cover of all his enormities ; thus daringly cloak- 
ing himself under the: shadow of that divine institution which 
his atheistical heart in. secret derived, though he made it the 
implement of allhis designs, and thus insulted that deity-su- 
preme whom by his deeds he had openly defied and disho- 
noured. 

Of a fierce implacable, relentless spirit; yet cunning, shrewd, 
and teacherous: he never revealed by the smallest movement 
or muscle of his face, the deep revolvings of bis mind. His 
courage was rather the result of stubborn obduracy and har- 
dened ferocity than of true magaanimuy of soul. Jt was his 
contempt of personal smart that led -him inte the pes formance 
of so many stupendous deeds in arms which may, indeed, per- 
haps be considered as allied to bravery, but was in him nothing 
but the effect of rashness and obstinacy ; as bis miad was in- 
capable of feeling for his own deprivations, when labouring io 
attain a superior and more Jasting good than their lost transi- 
tory enjoymenis, so he could alike disdain personal inconveuis 
ence, and scorn to acknowledge his defeat. 

Vol. 52. AC Answer, 
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Answer, by J, Kerby, of Helston, to Caroline Caines’s Rebus, inserted the 4th 
. November. 


MID old Neptune’s copious store 
fhe REMORA you may explore. 


*+* Similar answers have been received from. T. Byrt, of Shepton Mal- 
let; W. Terry, of Plymouth; J. Daw, of Landulph; G, Couch, of St. 
German’s; and J. Strike, of North Hill, near Lanaceston. 





———— 


Answer, by Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate, to the Enigma, inserted the 4th of 
November. 


pas EYES are precious to behold, 
And highly gladden young and old. 


(K We have received the like answer from J. Chapple, of Coldridge; 
J. Browne, of Bridgewater; J. Kerby, of Helston; N. Gribbell, of Ply- 
mouth ; and G. Couch, of St. German’s, 














Answer, by J, Pitman, of Shepton Mallett, to T. Sherwell’s Rebus, inserted 
the 11th of November. 


FT is the reptile, Sir, I see, 
And with your lines it will agree. 


+t+ A similar answer has been received from T. Byrt, of Shepton Mal- 
let; J. Daw, of Laudulph; and W. C. T. near Mevagissey. 





An ANAGRAM, by W. Smith, off Plymouth. 


I‘ you a sea-port town transpose, 
A metal you will then disclose, 





A REBUS, by F. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston. 
N Y first, ye bards, I’m well aware 


Is nothing but deception ; 
And if you wish te form the rear 
Pray form two interjections : 
Then joi the parts in ordeg true, 
A sort of Indian cane you'll view, 








An ENIGMA, dy ******, of Awliscombe, Devon, 





WN OST dreadful ravages our march attend, 
When big with fate our countless hosts descend, 
Not deeper horror strikes the astonish’d swains 
When wolves, in troups, pour o’er their flock-spread plains, 
‘Than what they feel when our voracious brood 
Pitch un their fields, and seek their destin’d food. 
Desc ib’d we stand by an inspir’d seer, 
s* ©. people great and strong, unknowing fear ;” 
In fittn battalia forim’d, and dread array, 
To spread destruction as we urge our way, 
That where before like Eden’s garden smil’d 
Should shew snore hideous than the trackless wild. 


9 POETRY. 
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THE MANIAC, 


BY THE LATE REV. THOMAS RUSSELL, OF BEAMINSTERs 


HO’ grief had nipp’d her early bloom, 
Young Julia still was fair: 
The rose, indeed, had left her check, 
The lily still was there, 


Tho’ of all other actions past 
Her memory bore no part, 

‘The dear remembrance of her love 
Still linger’d in her heart, 


Long in that heart had reign’dalone 
A swain of equal youth, 

Of equal beauty too with her’s, 
But not of equal truth 


Whole years her yielding breast he sooth'd 
With passion’s tender tale, 

*Till avarice call’d him trom her arms 
O’er the wide seas to sail. 


With many a vow of quick return 
He cross’d the briny tide; 

But when a foreign shore he reach’d, 
Soon found a wealihicr bride. 


Poor Julia sicken’d at the news, 
Yet never told her pain; 

Long on, her secret soul it prey’d, 
And _turn’d at last her brain, 


I’rom brethren, parents, house, and home, 
The mourning maniae fled ; 

The sky was all her roof by day, 
A bank by night her bed. 


Now hurrying o’er the heath she hied, 
Now wander’d thro’ the wood, 

Now o’er the precipice she peep’d, 
Now stood, and ey’d the flood. 


Irom every hedge a flower she pluck’d, 
And moSs from every stone, 

To make a garland for her love, 
Yet left it still undone. 


Still as she rambl’d was she wont 
To trill a piaintive song, 

* Twas wild, and full of fancies vain, 

Yet suited well her wrong. 
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All loose, yet lovely, to the wind 
Her golden tresses tlew, 

And now, alas! with heat were scorch’d, 
And now were drench’d with dew. 


No friend was left the tears to wipe 
That dimm’d her radiant eyes, 

Yet oft their beams like those wuuld shine 
That gleam from watry skies. 


Oft too a smile, but not of joy, 
Play’d on her brow o’ercast ; 

It was the faint cold smile of spring, 
Ere winter yet is past. 


Those sorrows, which her tongue conceal’d, 
Her broken sighs confess’d ; 

Her cloak was too much torn to hide 
The throbbings of her breast. 


From all who'near her chane’d to stray, 
With wild affright she ran ; 

Each voice that reach'd her scar’d her breast, 
But most the voice of man. 


To me alone, when oft we met, 
Her ear she would incline, 

And with me weep, for well she knew, 
Her woes resembled mine. 


One morn I sought her, but too late, 
Her wound had bled so sore— 

God rest thy spirit, gentle maid! 
Thou’rt gone for evermore ! 















December, 1811, 
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BEAUTY. ta 
re a dew-drop, cool and clear, 
Dance on a myrtle spray ; 
Fair colours deck’d the iuctd tear, 
Like those which gleam, and disappear, 
When showers and sun-beams  play- cc 
So] cast athwart a ylance severe, af 
’ 
And scorch’d the pearl away, - 
High on a slender, polish’d stem, a 
A fragrant lily grew; os 
On the pure petals many a gem an 
Glitter’d a native diadem lac 
Of healthy morning dew— ss 
A blast of !ing’ring winter came, wen 
And snapp’d the stem in two. no 
tin 


Fairer than morning’s early tear, 
» On lily’s snowy bloom, how 
Shines beauty in its vernal year, 


Bright, sparkling, fascinating, clear, 0 
Gay, thoughtless ot its doom — ) s° 
Death breathes a sudden poison near, wh 
Aad sweeps it to the tomb. ter 





